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INTERIOR VISION. 


[Remarks by T. L. Prrt, at a discussion at O. C., 
of the question, What was the nature of Christ’s 
appearance at his Second Coming ?] 

I THINK we may gain a true perception 

of the nature of Christ’s body by getting a 
true conception of our relations to the outward 
and inward worlds. No one really under- 
stands the manner of the Second Coming until 
he grasps the idea of an interior universe. 
Shakspeare somewhere says that “ man is a 
being that looks before and after.” I think 
that man is a being that is capable, at least, of 
looking without and within—that our souls, un. 
der certain circumstances, are capable of double 
vision ; that is, we may take cognizance of the 
world outside of us, or our souls may look in 
another direction, entirely opposite, and see 
things far transcending anything outside of us 
in beauty, grandeur and distinctness—a uni- 
verse that is the abode of life and love and 
immortal beings. 

Now if we go back to the history of Christ’s 
work among his disciples, we shall see evi- 
dence all through that three year’s labor 
among them, that he was trying to develop in 
them the power of an inward vision, and the 
grasping of the idea of an inward world. 

When they asked him from whence he 
came, he said, “I proceeded and came forth 
from God,” implying that he came forth from 
an interior sphere. Well, now see how he 
went to work to develop the idea of that in- 
ward world among them. In the first place, 
he won their hearts, so that they could all say 
as Peter did, ‘“‘ I am ready to die for thee.” 
You read the discourse in John 14th, 15th 
and 16th chapters, and you will be profoundly 
impressed with his love for them ; but you will 
be equally impressed with their love for him. 
They had arrived at a point where they felt 
and realized that they were one with him, and 
that his prayer for them was not empty words. 
When he had secured that almost infinite love 
for him, he was taken from them—taken from 
them under circumstances, and by a death the 
most cruel and aggravated that could be con- 
ceived of. What was the result? It broke 
their hearts ; and that brokenness was precisely 
the condition needed to enable them to see in- 
teriorly. Christ died and rose again; and 
the first one he appeared to, was a woman ; 





one too, that may be supposed to have had the 
heart wrung perhaps more deeply than any of 
them. Then he appeared to Peter and John ; 
and when he met certain others who were not 
with those who saw him first, he. upbraided 
them for their hardness of heart, in not be- 
lieving the testimony of those who had seen 
him. This shows that it was the soft-hearted 
ones who saw him first. 

Let us grasp that idea of an inward world, 
and.of our capacity of attaining to openness of 
vision towards it. Do you not see that all 
this question of Christ’s appearing to his dis- 
ciples after his resurrection, becomes vastly 
more clear? It seems very easy to me to 
conceive of the fact, that while they were 
going fishing, and laboring with their hands, 
their hearts should be touched, and their inner 
vision opened, and they should be conscious 
that Christ was standing there on the shore. 
They would see at the same time without and 
within. They had adouble vision. The vail 
that was stretched between the two worlds be- 
fore, was then opened. John, in his last writ- 
ings, talks about it as though it was a natural 
occurrence. Peter speaks of the day-star 
arising ‘‘ in their hearts,” indicating that all 
threugh the history of the Primitive Church, 
there was an operation going on in them, that 
revealed to them the inward world. That 
world was opened so that they could see 
Christ. 

This is the way that I feel after the subject 
in my own heart, when striving to grasp the 
idea of the Second Coming. With that 
idea of an inner vision established, so that 
it becomes as true tome as the idea of my 





outward vision, I realize that it will be an 
easy thing to see the finer existences. ‘“* Bless- 
ed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” The great work of the purification of 
our hearts results in our attaining that soft- 
ness of heart which enables us to see God, the 
angels, and the whole family of heaven. 

In regard to the Second Coming of Christ, 
it was said that “in like manner as they had 
seen him go into heaven, so they should see 
him come again.”” They saw him go person- 
ally. He was not a diffused spirit, but a per- 
son who had a real body as much as we have. 
If our interior vision were opened, and our 
resurrection perfected, we could see him and 
be able to handle him with our hands just as 
we could touch one of ourselves. I believe 
that Christ came to them bodily, personally, so 
that they knew him asthe same being that 
left them. 

A physiological fact may help us in forming 





an idea of the spiritual world and our relations 





to it. If we take our visible bodies and ex- 
amine them with the microscope, they are 
found to be composed of cells, and within 
each of these cells there is the nucleus, and 
within the nucleus is the nucleolus, and still 
within the nucleolus there is a spot that they 
cannot analyze with the microscope. Now, 
here is all this power, life and strength of the 
body, and where does it come from? It is not 
in the muscles or the bones. What moves the 
muscles? The nerves; apparently the weak- 
est matter of the system moves them. So it 
is in regard to these cells. The power is not 
in the cell wall nor in the nucleus, nor in the 
nucleolus, but is within that little spot, where 
it seems to me spirit meets matter. It seems 
but one step onward from the last thing that 
the microscope can reveal to you, until you 
meet the spiritual world, which has its centre 
in God. 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE. 


66 CCE HOMO”’—a somewhat extraor- 

dinary book which appeared anony- 
mously nearly a year ago, and which has since 
been found to be the work of Prof. Seeley, of 
University College, London—was, at the time of 
its publication, accused of making certain law- 
yer-like concessions to the spirit of infidelity, 
while at the same time entertaining the secret 
purpose of finally sweeping everything into 
its own net—the church. Some of these con- 
cessions are genuine, so far as the book is con- 
cerned, for they are such as modern Chris- 
tianity should be expected to make. One of 
them we remember to have seen snatched up 
with much eagerness by some of the free-think- 
ers. We give it below: 


It is a common mistake of Christians to represent 
their faith as alone valuable and as, by itself, contain- 
ing all that man can want or can desire. But it is 
only one of many revelations, and is very insuffici- 
ent by itself for man’s happiness. Some of the men 
in whom the Christian spirit has been strongest have 
been among the most miserable of the race; some 
nations have imbibed it deeply and have not been 
led by it to happiness and power, but have only been 
consoled by it in degradation. Happiness wants 
besides some physical conditions, animal health and 
energy ; it wants also much prudence, knowledge of 

hysical facts, and resource. To assist us in arrang- 
ing the physical conditions of our well-being another 
mighty revelation has been made to us, for the most 
part in these latter ages. We live under the blessed 
light of science, a light yet far from its meridian and 
dispersing every day some noxious superstition, some 
cowardice of the human spirit. These two revela- 
tions stand’ side by side. The points in which they 
have been supposed to come into collision do not be- 
long to our present subject; they concern the theol- 
ogy and not the morality of the Christian Church. 
The moral revelation which we have been consider- 
ing has never been supposed to jar with science. 
Both are true and both are essential to human hap- 
piness. It may be that since the methods of science 
were reformed and its steady progress began, it has 
been less exposed to error and perversion than 
Christianity, and, as it is peculiarly the treasure be- 
longing to the foaens age, it dence ha al gyars it 
wi uliar jealousy, to press its claims, 
treat those who, content with Christianity, disregard 
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science, as Christ treated the enemies of light, “ those 
that took away the keys of knowledge,” in his day. 
Assuredly they are graveless zealots who quote Mo- 
ses against the expounders of a wisdom which Moses 
desired in vain, because it was reserved for a far lat- 
er generation, for these modern men, to whom we 
may with accurate truth apply Christ’s words and 
say that the least among them is greater than Moses. 


We have taken up the pen in this instance, 
not to shield “* Ecce Homo” against the at- 
tacks of infidelity, but to defend true Chris- 
tianity against the short-sightedness of the 
book itself. We shall, therefore, call atten- 
tion to a couple of facts which seem to have a 
direct bearing on the points raised by this ex- 
tract. 

1. Christ, and his disciples all through the 
apostolic age, had the power to heal diseases, 
and in some cases the former was able to raise 
the dead. ‘This would indicate that the gospel 
was intended to bring health to the body as well 
as life and hope to the soul. Now the fault of 
“‘ Ecce Homo”’ is that it leaves the reader un- 
der the impression that the modern church is 
the legitimate fruit of the gospel and is 
the real commonwealth which Christ under- 
took to establish and did establish. But in 
our opinion those believers who met Christ at 
his second appearing, were the true Kingdom 
of God, and it is to them that we ought to look 
for examples of what Christianity intends to do. 

2. In studying Christianity, and, perhaps, 
history in general, it is needful that we should 
take note of the personnel of the Primitive 
Church. The indications of the New Testa- 
ment go to show that the early church was 
composed of Greeks and Hebrews in perhaps 
nearly equal proportions. Now the Greeks 
were the fathers of science, as were the Jews 
of sound theology, and it is therefore al- 
lowable for us to infer that the present, im- 
mortal church in the heavens, is quite as much 
a scientific body as it is a religious one. 
Hence, if we are spiritual enough to see that 
Christ and his company have continued to 
work upon the world, we must say at once 
that genuine modern science is as much a de- 
velopment of Christianity as is the church it- 
self. This view of the case ought to stop the 
family quarrel between science and religion. 
And to this end we need above all things to have 
a religion wise enough to know that science is 
its own brother, and a science humble enough 
to accept its own father. For a more elab- 
orate presentation of the views which are here 
only hinted at, we beg to refer our reader to 
“The Plot of History,” a series of original 
articles that are now appearing in this paper. 





BREAD-MAKING. 
READ-MAKING is one of the most im- 
portant branches of the culinary art. It is 

a subject. that all are interested in, and no 
housekeeper should be contented with a superfi- 
cial knowledge of it. As the Oneida Commu- 
nity has some reputation for good bread, and 
as I have been engaged in its bakery for the 
past eighteen months, I propose to give, for the 
benefit of the readers of the Circuxar, a brief 
account of our method of bread-making. 

In the first place we consider good yeast and 
good flour quite essential for muking the best of 


bread. Fair bread, however, can be made of 
indifferent or common flour, provided you have 
good yeast; but with poor yeast, good bread 
cannot be made from the best of flour. 

Yeast, as every one knows, is a vegetable 
substance produced by fermentation. When ex- 
amined by the microscope it appears to consist 
of grayish globules from one three-thousandth to 
one four-thousandth of an inch in diameter. 
When mixed with dough, having a proper degree 
of warmth and moisture, these globules move 
about in all directions, enlarge and become cov- 
ered with projections, or spores, which drop off, 
and in turn become independent corpuscles, to 
repeat the same operation until the whole 
mass is asSimilated to them. The chemical 
changes which this process of fermentation pro- 
duces are not all perfectly understood ; but it 
has been ascertained that a portion of the starch 
is converted into sugar, and this into carbonic 
acid gas, which in attempting to escape, be- 
comes entangled in the glutinous mass, thus 
making the dough light and cellular. These 
air-bubbles expand in the process of baking, 
giving the loaf that globular shape which good 
bread always presents. 

The chemists have distmguished several kinds 
or stages of fermentation, as the vinous, the 
acetous and the putrefactive. Yeast in its fluid 
state has a strong tendency to pass into the ace- 
tous stage, even at alow temperature. We 
are, therefore, under the necessity of renewing 
it often; and it requires constant vigilance to 
keep it good. Dry yeast, on the contrary, 
will keep in the first, or vinous state for an 
indefinite period. Itis always reliable. For 
these reasons I prefer it to the home-made. 
There are several kinds in market; that from 
Stratton Brotuers, Springfield, Ohio, is the 
best I have tried. 

At the present time, we bake three dozen five- 
pound loaves at abatch. For this quantity, I 
take one dozen yeast-cakes, soften them in tep- 
id water, then with six quarts of water at 110 
deg., Fahr., I make a stiff batter, mixing the 
yeast-cakes thoroughly with the mass. This 
sponge is made at 10 o’clock P. M., then 
set where the temperature does not fall be- 
low 60 deg. It will be light enough to use by 
6 o’clock in the morning. To wet up the flour 
I take thirty-two quarts of sweet milk, with the 
cream, heat it to 130 deg. and stir up a rather 
stiff batter, mixing the sponge, of course, well 
with it. I then cover it with half an inch of 
flour, to keep an even temperature, and let it 
stand two hours, where the temperature is about 
65 deg. By that time, it has increased in bulk 
one-fuurth, and is light enough to knead. 

This is an important process and should be 
well done. My rule is to knead the dough un- 
till it will not adhere to the hands or bread-tray. 
T am careful not to get it too stiff, but sprinkle 
the flour on, a little at atime, and often, and 
when done, the dough, if heaped up in the tray, 
will find its level in a few minutes. It is now 
taken out in five-pound parcels to be moulded. 
The texture and quality of the bread, depends 
in some measure upon this operation. If 
moulded but little, the bread will be coarse- 
grained and dark-colored, but if moulded long 
it will be white and fine-grained, but not so 
highly flavored. The best bread is made by 
moulding about three minutes. It is then 





put into iron pans, twelye inches long, seven 





wide, and three and a half deep, and placed . 


in a warming oven, at 80 degrees. In one 
hour, the pans will be even full, when they are 
put in the oven, and baked seventy minutes. 

I might add that we use neither salt, soda, nor 
any foreign substance in making bread. It is 
an erroneous idea to suppose that good bread 
can be made by the use of soda, after the 
sponge or dough has become sour. Soda, it is 
true, will neutralize the acid, but the life and 
aroma of good bread are gone. B. B. 

O. C., Dec. 1, 1866. 


THE PLOT OF HISTORY. 
Iv. 
THE DARKNESS AND THE DAWN. 


HE uniting of Jew and Greek to form the 
body of Christianity, and the withdrawal 
of that body to the invisible world at the close 
of the apostolic age, are the pivotal facts of 
history. They are necessary to every thing ; 
they explain every thing. We have seen the 
light which they throw on the previous course 
of those two nations. Let us now trace their 
effect on the modern history of the world. 

It has been shown in a previous paper that 
at the period of the great events here spoken of, 
viz., Christ’s Second Coming and the translation 
of the Primitive Church, those peculiar lines of in- 
fluence which we call Jewish and Greek culture 
were erased from the surface of history. What 
then followed? A period of some 1300 years 
which are rightly called the Darx Acezs, The 
previous light of the world seems to have been 
withdrawn with the Primitive Church, leaving 
only the Bible to keep alive the seeds of a fu- 
ture awakening. 

This long interval of darkness records but 
little that was fruitful or coherent in the volun- 
tary life of the nations. Its significance seems 
to have been mainly that of preparation. That 
there was growth during these ages is doubtless 
true; but it was of that obscure, germinal kind 
that does not challenge much notice. Yet the 
kingdom of heaven, it must be remembered, 
was at this time in its glory ; the Jewish-Greek 
principality, though invisible, was “ ruling the 
nations with a rod of iron.” Humanity was 
under its power in an administrative way as 
never before. Hence, even in the sleep of the 
middle ages, we may see certain massive, popu- 
lar movements going forward which betokened 
the guidance of an all-directing hand. Such 
were the disruption of the Roman Empire—the 
last of the great universal monarchies ; the con- 
version of western Europe from Paganism to a 
crude form of Christianity ; the mingling of the 
nations by the overflow of northern and eastern 
races upon the south of Europe; and the rais- 
ing of a barrier against Asiatic idolatry by the 
spread of Mahometanism. Thus, even in the 
time of greatest. eclipse, preparations were 
making for a coming change—that should re- 
store daylight to the race. 

That change and restoration were of course 
to come by the re-entrance of the Primitive 
Church more intimately into the affairs of men. 
The wedding party of the year 70 had not per 
manently left the old homestead. After a thou- 
sand years’ honeymoon in the upper “ mansions” 
of the universe, they were to return and com. 
mence a course of operation which should absorb 
the nations into their unity and happiness. As 
the light withdrew with them, it would return 
with them, and the signs of their approaching 
influence on the world’s consciousness, would be 
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the re-appearance in history of those special 
traits which belonged to them as Jews and 
Greeks. Such a re-appearance accordingly 


took place. ; 
In the 14th and 15th centuries, a great crisis 


arrived. The dark ages passed away, and day- 
light broke. Then took place what is called the 
revival of learning in Europe. Printing was 
discovered in 1423. Soon hundreds of presses 
were at work reproducing the Greek ane Ro- 
man literature. There was a general lighting- 
up of mind, and then began the march of mo- 
dern civilization. From whence came this 
mighty movement? Clearly it was from the 
bending down of the Greek element, in the 
heavenly church. As the magnet affects the 
iron, so the approach of the resurrection Greeks 
fired again the intellect of the leading nations, 
and there was a rapid ascent towards a high stan- 
dard of mental power. 

Immediately following this Greek trait which 
we see in the revival of learning, broke forth 
Luther’s Reformation. This gave the Bible to 
the masses, and excited for it the most intense 
and wide-spread devotion. In all the countries 
of Europe, multitudes were ready to die for it, 
and did die for it. In persecution, fire and 
blood, religious liberty was asserted and estab- 
lished. Here, clearly burst out the old He- 
brew enthusiasm—the faith and devotion that 
spurned the furnace and the lion’s den. ‘Thus 
we see, reproducing themselves under new 
forms, the very elements that were so mighty 
in ancient history, and which, blended in the 
Primitive Church, for a time disappeared with 
it. The Jewish and Greek spirit were calling 
to the nations from out of heaven, and the re- 
sponse was seen in a resurrection of faith and 
of learning. 

Still later, the intellectual movement of the 
world took the form of scientific discovery 
and invention. The great powers of nature 
were grappled with and subjected to the use of 
man. As the two former phases of mental 
progress were of a purely Jewish and Greek 
type, this last one corresponds to that modifi- 
cation of the Greek mind which came by its 
union with Rome. The Greek genius as it be- 
came embodied in Rome, was a genius for mate- 
rial conquest ; and our engineers and inventors, 
with their mighty methods of handling nature 
by means of steam and electricity, are simply 
reaching out in peaceful ways the mailed Ro- 
man hand that once grasped the world in war. 
Invention, as we see it working around us, is 
an expression of the Greco-Roman mind. 


Contemporary with the scientific era intro- 
duced in the 16th century, there was again a 
new baptism of religious fervor which, advanc- 
ing beyond Luther’s reformation, produced 
Puritanism and led to the settlement of New 


Sales, 

us the steps of modern progress have pro- 
ceeded by alternate inspirations of the Jewish and 
the Greek spirit breathed into the nations from 
an invisible source. There can be no doubt 
that they have come from that grand duality 
which was formed by the union of Jew and 
Greek in Primitive Christianity, a combination 
which has been the central force of progress 
since, and which for the last 500 years has been 
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this dual principle in the history of this country, | and study. 


SILK MANUFACTURE AT ONEIDA. 
III. 
AT SCHOOL, 

WO wiles north of Willimantic, situated 

on the gentle slope of a hill, stands Conant- 
ville, a hamlet consisting of five dwelling-houses, 
a foundry, a machine-shop, a decaying wheel- 
barrow-and-toy shop and Bottum’s silk-factory. 
The hill is flanked on either side by a trout- 
brook; and long circuitous ditches, varying in 
width from one to three feet, bring the water 
around the hill-sides to a point in front of the 
factory, where they meet, forming a pond ten 
yards long and four or five broad. After sup- 
plying the factory and dye-house, it gallops off 
across lots to the machine-shop below. The 
first impression that one gets while riding 
through that town, is that the manufacturing es- 
tablishments are of decidedly modest dimen- 
sions—the machine-shop, a neat, little, one-story 
building, being about thirty feet long and twenty 
wide ; the foundry not much larger, and the 
silk-factory thirty-eight by forty, and two sto- 
ries high. The one imposing edifice in the place, 
around which, in our mind at least, fond memo- 
ries will ever cluster, is the boarding-house, an 
ancient building that has grown by successive 
additions. The hospitalities of the house were 
dispensed by a couple whom experience had 
rendered adequate to the task of caring for the 
physical necessities of the twenty-four female, 
and three male boarders. A little kindly at- 
tention was also bestowed on the behavior and 
morals of their guests. Now and then, some 
habitual grumbler would complain; but was 
there ever a company of boarders, without 
some one to pick flaws with their fare? One 
young man was so ungallant as to insist upon 
sitting up later than 9 P. M., the hour at which 
the boarders were respectfully invited to retire. 
After two or three transgressions of this kind, 
he probably became conscience-smitten, for he 
took up quarters in the factory-loft, a volun- 
tary exile. 


Here, early in February, young Cragin ar- 
rived from Oncida Community, and was kindly 
welcomed by the proprietor, Mr. Bottum, and 
his foreman, Mr. Swift. A few daysafter, Miss 
H. E. Allen came on from Wallingford, soon 
followed by Miss E. Hutchins from Oneida. 
Ere the middle of the month the three silk stu- 
dents were deeply absorbed in the initiatory ex- 
ercises of their new branch of education. To 
the girls, accustomed to the varied labors of 
bag-shop, printing-office and the household, 
standing ten hours a day before a “Cleaner,” 
was decidedly a novel sensation, tinged with 
perceptible weariness. Their chamber, too, a 
backside one on the third floor of the boarding- 
house, though a cozy little retreat, seemed at first 
rather diminuitive. But time wore on; the 
work of the factory became easier, and they 
soon fitted themselves to their snug little room. 
The long hours of evening were spent in read- 
ing, studying, and writing home. Mr. Bottum, 
a self-made man, who has twice had to com- 
mence at the lowest round of the ladder, is a 
genial, pleasant-dispositioned individual, with 
always a kind word for every one. During the 
whole term, he allowed the students their board 
and washing for their work, and unveiled all the 


His generosity in taking them into 





is reserved for another number. G, 








while there, will cause him to be ever gratefully 
remembered, not only by the students but by 
the whole Community. Mr. Swift, too, comes 
in for a share of their regards. He seemed de- 
termined from the outset, that the pupils should 
know everything that it was in his power to teach. 
How well he succeeded, results must show. 
Week after week passed quietly away. Win- 
ter melted into spring. The balmy weather 
tempted our trio into Sunday afternoon walks, 
up to the crest of some neighboring hill, or 
through the groves of the sighing pines, or 
wandering along the banks of the sparkling 
Natchang river, or searching for that queen of 
spring flowers, the trailing arbutus. Once on 
a Saturday afternoon, work being over, they 
ventured on a ‘routing excursion. After an 
hour or two of hard work, with no perceptible 
results in the way of fish, the girls came to the 
conclusion that the prevailing fashion of female 
attire, even without hoops, was utterly incom- 
patible with piscatorial pursuits, when that 
amusement is to be carried on in the intervals 
of scrambling over logs and fences, climbing 
up and down steep banks, wading morasses, and 
wriggling through thickets. 

Near the close of March the students took a 
three days’ vacation, and paid a visit to Wal- 
lingford, where the warmest of welcomes await- 
ed them; and for many days after their return 
to Conantville, the benefits of this trip lingered 
about them. The month of April young Cra- 
gin spent at Mansfield Hollow, at work in a 
silk-factory owned by Bottum, Swift & Co., the 
girls continuing their labors at Conantville 
meanwhile. Gradually they made the acquaint- 
ance of their shop-mates, some of them girls of 
talent and culture, and nearly all of a higher 
grade than is usually found in factories outside 
of the New England states. One reason for 
this may lie in the fact that the soil in many 
sections being not much superior to an Arabian 
desert, the inhabitants, men, women and _ chil- 
dren, turn their attention to mechanical pur- 
suits. Many young women zo into the facto- 
ries from choice, preferring to handle belts 
rather than brooms, and the music of gearing 
to the rattle of the piano. Out of the thirty 
girls employed by Mr. Bottum, at least five or 
six were school-teachers, or rather, had been. 
Several of the girls had fine voices for singing, 
and their clear, ringing tones could be heard 
almost any time during the day, above the 
din of the machinery. 

Occasionally the familiar face of some O. C. 
traveling agent would gladden our scholars for a 
few hours. Mr. G, Cragin also made them two 
brief calls. J. F. Sears, one of the machinists, 
came on toward the end of March and stayed a 
week, examining into the details of the various 
machines. 

May came, and found the students well ad- 
vanced. The girls had learned to “clean” and 
to “ wind”—this last accounted the hardest les- 
son of the course—and one was at work at 
“ doubling” and “ matching,” the other “ part- 
ing” and “spooling,” ahd otherwise preparing 
the silk for market. One day they visited a 
neighbor, Joseph Conant, where a young lady 
was engaged in putting up Italian silk, manu- 
factured in Paterson, N. J., and sent up to Con- 
necticut to be dyed and labeled for sale. In- 
quiry elicited the information that probably no 





his factory, and his continued kindness to them 


Italian silk has been imported into this country 
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for ten years, as it was long since discovered 
that it could be made at home. As to the 
Italian wrapping-paper with French inscription, 
manufacturers contend that though their pro- 
ductions are decidedly better and cheaper than 
foreign importations, yet many people have be- 
come so attached to the foreign label, that it 
has been found expedient to deceive them for 
their own good. Italian brands and wrappers 
are, however, gradually falling into disuse. 
About the middle of May a feeling began to 
pervade the class that the course was drawing 
to itsclose. Although they were far from having 
the proficiency of old hands, still they felt that 
they had mastered the rudiments, and practice 
was alone requisite to perfect them. Just at this 
time G, Cragin arrived. A brief consultation 
ensued, followed by one with Messrs. Bottum 
and Swift. The pleasing excitement of trunk- 
packing pervaded their petite boudoir that eve- 
ning. With the morning came the final prepa- 
rations, leave-takings, the ride to the depot, the 
thundering train, and the girls are fairly on 
their way home from school, leaving young 
Cragin to take his few last lessons alone, and 
follow two weeks after. ©. A. G. 


A SOLEMN TRIFLE. 

Bf igyew great, old, stupid, sharp-eyed world; lazy, en- 

terprising, ingenious, clumsy, progressive, stag- 
nant, hopeful, despairing, obedient, disobedient! 
How it is wheedled and cheated. How many people 
there are, who have their own designs upon it. The 
philanthropists want to reform it; the school-mas_ 
ters want to educate it; the editors want to put 
their gossip into its ear; the showmen are doing 
their best to amuse it, as if it were an ugly thing 
that must be propitiated; the sinners mean to cor- 
rupt it; the artists make pictures for it just as though 
it had got tired of looking at things with its own 
eyes; and the minister is trying to convict it of sin, 
and to make it get ready to die. 

The situation, you may say, is ludicrous; but you 
had better not laugh at it. The old world is solemn 
and a good deal in earnest after all; it has a way of 
crushing your idlers and triflers, though it may laugh 
at them and with them. However, it is on our 
hands and we must find some way to dispose of it. 
What will you say to the great world? Will you 
march up to it and charge it with being a vagabond 
and sinner, and then let yourself grow sour and faint 
because the thing won’t improve its manners? or 
will you meekly expostulate with it? Do you pre- 
fer to sell it patent medicine? Will you raise bread 
for it? or will you give every one of its women a 
sewing-machine, and leisure to wear fine clothes in 
the afternoon? May be that you are enamored with 
the world, and would like to sing to it as toa 
sugar-baby :— 

ast . If I 
Were a fly, 
Td be a rover. 
Td alight 
On your cheek, 
And lie 
A week 
To drink 
Like bees in clover. 

No matter what you have to say, the world in the 
end gets the most of us to work for it, though we 
may think that we are at work for ourselves. But 
who is self-contained and satisfied with his own 
work? I transact business, read books, eat and sleep 
and drink and love. I did all these last year, and 
may the next. My mill goes round and round to 
grind the grists that are brought to it. This routine 
may content you. But as for me, I want to know 
how I am going to get my toll. 

And this brings me to something about our work. 
The majority of us work for bread ; some of us work 
for science and beauty ; we all wish to work for love; 


while only a few choose to work for God and a good 
spirit. He who can cast out demons and put faith 
into the hearts of men, ought to be excused from all 
other work, notwithstanding he may be the best 
bread-maker or poet now living. We need his work 
above that of other men. In truth, the lives of those 
men who have not found God and learned to work 
for him, are no better than a bivoxac in the enemies’ 
country. We ought to make life a sort of perma- 
nent settlement, and occasion for all kinds of im- 
provement. It is for this end that the world has ac- 
cumulated its capital. We have got far beyond the 
savage who did business with sharp stones and 
pointed sticks ; and we may now quit tailoring and 
bread-making awhile, and devote time and capital to 
planting the germs of eternal life in the heart of 
the world. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEIDA, Dec. 9.—This balmy weather invites the 
flowers to pecp out, as though they thought spring 
had come. Friend Thacker might find a number of 
his favorite dandelions between the honse and the 
mill. And the flower-garden can boast of the pansy 
and polyanthus, gay and flourishing. Mr. Nash has 
put the climbing roses to bed for a long winter night, 
and tucked them up, with the hope that they may 
come forth in the spring, rested and prepared to bud 
and blossom again with renewed beauty. 

....We have decided to furnish the residents at 
our nearest boarding-house, with teachers. They 
will have school session three evenings in the week, 
at from 64 to 7} o’clock. 

....Our hired girls in the ironing room, have 
caught the enthusiasm for study that runs so high in 
the family. They bring their grammars and keep 
them open on the table, as they iron. 


....We witnessed an interesting operation to-day, 
conducted by Mr. Pritchard, our prince of black- 
smiths. He had been rejuvenating an old anvil, and 
wished to harden the face of it. After being heated 
to cherry redness in the forge, it was lifted from 
thence, by means of long iron bars, and placed upon 
a wheel-barrow. Prussiate of potash was then sprin- 
kled over the glowing surface, whereby a greater 
hardness with a lower degree of heat is obtained. 
Striker Ashleigh then wheeled the barrow around in- 
to the wheel-house, directly over the end of the 
flume. It was then let down through a hole in the 
fivor, and placed in position before the waste-gate. 
“ All ready !”—tip goes the gate, and a jet of water 
two feet wide and fifteen inches deep, strikes squarely 
on the heated mass. In five minutes the anvil 
though still warm, is pronounced cool enouglht, and 
pulled up. “ First-rate temper,” says Pritchard, af- 
ter a brief examination, “hard as glass,” and Ash- 
leigh trundles it away. 

New York AGENncy.—Dec. 6.—We had a visit to- 
day from Seth Kinman, the great pioneer, hunter, 
trapper, aul mountan-scout, who presented Presi- 
dent Lincoln with an elk-horn chair. He is a large 
man, with hair hanging down to his shoulders and 
a great beard reaching quite to his waist. The 
rim of his brown felt hat was so broad that it nearly 
touched the sides of the doorway as he came in. 
He said he had on his “ store clothes” now, and we 
ought to see him in full costume—a buckskin Indian 
rig. The object of his visit was to leave an order for 
traps. “ Ah!” said he, looking at a No. 6., “that is 
the boy to hold a grizzly. The first time I ever saw 
your trap I was in Peoria, Illinois, and I fell in love 
with it at first sight. I can make a trap myself; but 
it takes two days of very hard hammering, and then 
it’s no such thing as that trap.” 


INQUIRY AND ANSWER. 
Man-field, Penn, Dee 9. 1866. 
Dear Bro:—Sometime ago I observed in the Crr- 
CULAR the following remark, to wit: “The man [ re- 
ferring to Christ] who made himself a eunuch for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” Now I confess that 
I did not understand its import, as you seemed to 
use it. Whether it was a controversial quotation from 
somebody else, or whether it was your view of the 





matter, I could scarcely make out. It. was a new 





idea to me, and I could hardly think then, nor 
can I now, that this was Mr. Noyes’s view of the 
question, and especially since reading the beautiful 
romance of “Mary of Bethany.” The question I 
wish to propound is, if Christ did make himself a 
eunuch for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, what, 
and where, are the profs? 

You will confer a favor by giving an answer at 
your earliest convenience ; and if in your judgment, 
the question is of sufficient importance, I would be 
glad, as one of your readers, to see the question an- 
swered in the columns of the Crrcunar. Yours in 
the faith of Communism. T. N. 


ANSWER. 

Our correspondent misunderstands us in supposing 
that the remark referred to, was intended to apply 
literally. We presume that Christ himself used it in 
a figurative sense, as describing a class who ab- 
stained from sexual relations that they might devote 
themselves more unreservedly to the coming King- 
dom. Of this class was Paul, who like Christ lived 
unmarried, and recommended his example to others, 
as suitable to the existing time. Origen, one of the 
early “ fathers” of the Church, it is said, took the ex- 
pression of Christ concerning eunuchs literally, and 
acted upon it; we know of no other instance of so 
rigorous an interpretation. 


NEW ENGLAND NOT DYING OUT. 


Here is an item from Halls Journal of Health, 
that will gratify a Malthusian. It indicates that our 
native population is progressing in “ moral restraint.” 
They give birth to a relatively less number of chil- 
dren than our aliens, while they succeed in raising 
compaiatively more. Thisis as itshould be. Raise 
few children and make the most of them. It must 
be seen that unrestrained propagation is the master- 
evil that paralyses human progress and happiness. 
While one half of a given popuiation furnishes three- 
fourths of all the births, and seven-eighths of all the 
deaths, one can not long doubt as to the place where 
truth and reform ought to begin work : 

Full three-fourths of all the children born in 
Boston during 1865, were of parents born in a for- 
eign land ; therefore, argues one of the papers, “ the 
Yankee stock will in time die out of New England.” 
We think by that time, Yankee stock will have peo- 
pled, and will be the predominant stock of, this con- 
tinent, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific shore. Because Yankee 
intelligence knows how to rear children to maturity, 
while foreign ignorance and filth kill, almost as soon 
as born; for out of every hundred children dying, 
eighty-eight are of foreign parentage, and this has 
been the rate for the last five years in New York 
city, where the native population is 49 per cent., 
and the foreign 51, or nearly equal; and it is pre- 
sumed that the same proportion holds good in all 
our large cities. Hence if 62 per cent. of the chil- 
dren born in Boston are of foreign parents, and 88 
per cent. die, it is very easy to see tex might as 
well not have been born at all—a great deal “ migh- 
tier”’—as far as the question of the foreign outstrip 
of the Yankee stock is concerned. The fact is, 
neither Yankee men, nor Yankee principles, nor 
Yankee thrift, will ever die out while this planet is 
inhabited; and if it is ever depopulated by a con; 
flagration, the last surviver of a smouldering world 
will be brother Jonathan, at the death, singly and 
alone, resolutely Gyn to put out the fire; if by 
famine, the last loaf of bread will be owned by 4 
Yankee. 


“A DEAD LION.” 
New York, December 9, 1866. 

DEAR Epitror :—Elder Knapp, the revivalist once 
so celebrated for his protracted meetings, is now 
preaching in the upper part of this city. He is prob- 
ably about the last of that class of ‘‘new, measure” 
leaders, so conspicuous thirty years ago. J. Bur- 
chard is dead; C. G. Finney is nearly if not quite 
superannuated ; and, judging from the gray hairs and 
worn voice of Mr. Knapp, he, too, has long since 
passed the meridian of his power and will soon. sink 
out of sight. And yet he is putting forth his best 
endeavors, in the old-fashioned way, to produce a re- 
vival here; with what success I am not advised, 
but from my observations this forenoon, I infer that 
it is very limited. 

I am inclined to sympathize with any good which 
Mr. Knapp, or any one else, may accomplish in the 
way of promoting revivals of religion; but I cannot 
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say that his sermon this morning very much 
raised my expectations. His discourse was chief- 
ly a rehearsal of awful threatenings to the im- 
penitent, emphasized by coarse anecdotes of mur- 
dérs and consequent hangings; probably the same 
stories that he told a quarter of a century ago. I 
know, in fact, that the historical incidents which 
composed the bulk of his illustrations, occurred 
thirty and forty years past. 


There may be minds so low in the scale of intel- 
ligence and refinement that such preaching may not 
be without its influence in arousing them to think 
about their souls; but ifso, the more pity for such 
civilization. The age has advanced since Mr. Knapp 
first entered the field as an evangelist. The sensa- 
tional style of preaching that effected such marvel- 
ous results then does not produce the same results 
now. The reason for this is that God has come 
nearer to the world and is inspiring deeper and 
more vital interpretations of truth and human des- 
tiny than generally prevailed in the great revivals 
of 1831. I would not say that there is any less de- 
pravity and wickedness now than then—there is 
probably more; but I will say that if wickedness 
has increased, there has been a corresponding in- 
crease of spiritual power which really saves men. 
The legitimate outgrowth of those revivals was 
the realization of the power of Christ as a present 
savior from all sin. 

But Mr. Knapp has failed to see this truth. 
Among the trite quotations of which his sermon 
was principally composed, were many like the fol- 
lowing: “ There is no man that liveth and sinneth 
not.” “ When I would do good, evil is present with 
me,” &c., applying them indiscriminately to all 
mankind. It is manifest that with reference to the 
real essence of the gospel, Mr. Knapp is a blind 
man; “and if the blind lead the blind, both shall 
fall into the ditch.” B. 


THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
XI. 

NMASKING a hireling priesthood, was merely 

incidental to the main work given Mr. Noyes 
todo. He had but little attraction for the hook-and- 
ladder function of pulling down. His aim was to 
build. So, after disposing of the Thatcher case, we 
quietly attended to the business of our mission 
abroad. But in the mean time an episode was trans- 
piring at home, which may here be mentioned. 

In a previous chapter I alluded to the fact that 
quite an accession of adherents to the Corporation 
had lately occurred. Among those from abroad, be- 
sides the three Wilders of whom I made mention in 
my last chapter, was one John B. Lyvere, and a 
maiden lady by the name of Edson; the former, 
from the city of New York, and the latter from a 
town in Vermont. Mr. Lyvere, it may be remem- 
bered, figured somewhat prominently in the circle 
of Perfectionists whom Mrs. Cragin and myself 
found in the city of New York at the time of our 
confession of Christ. Previous to his connection 
with Perfectionism, he had becn a member of the 
Methodist church; but, as I once heard him say, it 
had neither improved his morals nor saved his soul. 
Whether he was to make any greater progress in re- 
ligion and morals under the influence of his new 
faith, was yet to be seen. 


Mr. Lyvere had recently become a widower, and 
having neither children, relatives nor property to bur- 
den him, he visited Putney with the intention of con- 
necting himself with our school. Before consenting to 
the partnership, we made him fully acquainted with 
the character of our organization. He was informed 
that he would find, in all respects, a very different 
State of things among believers here trom what he 
had been accustomed to witness among the unor- 
ganized believers in the city, most of whom were of 
the Western New York type, and bitterly opposed to 
anything like leadership and organization. Some 
months previous to his visit among us, Mr. Noyes, 
understanding pretty well the loose proclivities of 
the class with which he had been associated, sent to 
him the following note : 


“Dear Bro. :—It is well that you should know 





that Cragin and I are about issuing a new paper on 
the subject of ‘moral reform.’ It will probably be 
called ‘The Advocate of Purity.” Its object will be 
to state and defend the true doctrines concerning 
the sexual relation, in opposition to the views of 
Owen, Gates, Advocate of Moral Reform, fashion of 
the world, &c. We shall not spare licentious Per- 
fectionists. So you may give the notice, ‘ Look out 
for the engine when the bell rings 


“Yours truly, J. H. Noyes.” 


Being somewhat broken and humbled by his late 
affiiction, Mr. Lyvere was quite free to confess that 
nearly all of his troubles in life had been the legiti- 
mate fruits of self-will, insubordination, and foolish 
independence of those whose assistance he most 
needed to make him truly free. In coming into the 
quiet, studious atmosphere with which he was now 
surrounded, an ambition was awakened within him, 
that he had never known before, to improve his 
mind and make the most of himself for the service 
of the truth. Fora while, he gave encouragement 
that he was in earnest to secure the fruit of practical 
faith, to overcome his old life, to be more of a deed 
man and less of a worf man. But we hoped with 
some degree of trembling, understanding full well 
his antecedents, which might be regarded as ene- 
mies in his rear, lying in wait to ensnare him again 
in some evil hour. His besetting sins had been the 
two leading vices of the city, unruly amativeness and 
alimentiveness. Even while a member of the Metho- 
dist church, his social record had been any thing but 
a pure one. In his favor, it should te said, that he 
naturally possessed some fine traits of character, and 
when under a good influence, was an attractive, 
lovable man. 


The case of Miss Edson, our other new ally, was 
also a peculiar one. Her history, up to the time of 
our acquaintance with her, was briefly this: She 
was the daughter of a clergyman, left an orphan 
quite young, but was well educated, possessing na- 
turally a brilliant mind and great fluency of speech, 
Early in life, she became a victim of chronic dis- 
eases, both physical and mental; which of course 
brought her under the care and control of physicians, 
where she remained many years, exhausting both 
their patience and the virtue of their medicines, 
without deriving the slightest benefit therefrom. 
Being left without the means of support, she fi- 
nally drifted into the hands of the overseers of the 
poor, where, fortunately she was well cared for. An 
improvement in her health, which had lately oc- 
curred, an@ which she affirmed was due to the read- 
ing of our paper, the Witness, enabled her to visit 
us. Being well pleased with her observations on 
this visit, she made application for a home in the 
Corporation. After some deliberation as well as 
hesitation, her application was accepted. In the 
course of a few weeks she was kindly received into 
the family of J. H. Noyes. It would appear that 
the town institution that had given her a home for 
so long a time, was not, after all, so unthrifty a place 
as one would imagine; for it required a two-horse 
team to bring the furniture and personal effects of 
our new member. And in the course of a day or 
two, she deposited in our treasury the snug little 
sum of over forty dollars in silver and gold, all of 
which spoke well for the charity of the good peo- 
ple of her native town. 


Although greatly improved in health, she was still 
in more or less bondage to her old master, disease. 
For instance, we were soon kindly informed that the 
sound of a hammer about the house in driving a nail, 
would cause her unendurable suffering. We were 
not apprized of these inconvenient drawbacks in her 
case, until she had taken up her abode in the family. 
We did not however, long encourage such nonsense, 
knowing it to be thé effect chiefly of a bedeviled im- 
agination. And onseeing that the family was chiefly 
skeptical regarding most of her bodily infirmities, it 
was but a short time before she ignored them herself, 
and was soon apparently a well woman, ready to 
assume a share of the work in the family. 

On further acquaintance with Miss Edson, it be- 
came very evident to us that she had a decided pro- 
clivity to teach and to rule. Indeed, it was but a 





guide half the Corporation. Her diseases had been, 
no doubt, her constituency in supporting this tend- 
ency to exercise authority. Facts would probably 
have shown that this clergyman’s daughter, inva- 
lid and poor as she was, had virtually ruled the 
town overseer and all the inmates under him. 

While this development of her character was mak- 
ing, Miss Edson had one very attentive listener to the 
many stories she had to tell about herself; and that 
listener was John B. Lyvere. He became charmed, 
fascinated, by the high-sounding testimony of this 
new convert. And, on the other hand, Miss Edson 
was not slow in discovering the fact that she had 
made a conquest of the city widower. Their pas- 
sions, being full of tinder, caught fire, and instead of 
seeking their regulation by criticism and exposure to 
the light, they fanned the spark into a flame by 
clandestine meetings, where they could tickle each 
other with flattering words and swear eternal fidel- 
ity, untiring devotion, &c., with unmeasured free- 
dom. The family, not being at all inclined to watch 
for evil in each other, were not aware of the rapid 
progress the fierce lovers had made in forming this 
secret partnership, until their absence from meetings, 
and other family gatherings, attracted notice. It re- 
quired but little sagacity, however, to discover the 
cause of this collapse in the new pupils. Their at- 
tention was turned from their studies to each other. 
Here was a novel case, truly, of special, false-love ab- 
sorption. It is generally supposed that this fierce, 
uncontrollable form of the sexual passion, is confined 
to the young. Experience proves, however, that 
“ follies do not always cease with youth.” Mr. Ly- 
vere, being the senior partner in the new firm, was 
advised to abandon the prosecution of a business 
that could in no way contribute to his improvement 
or that of others, and return to the purpose he had 
formed of educating himself for public usefulness in 
a cause he professed to cherish with unmixed devo- 
tion. But the advice thus kindly given, was evi- 
dently not relished ; and, for the very plain reason, 


er himself; no longer cherishing a teachable, subor- 
dinate spirit, such as had led him to apply for ad- 
mission to our school. In his place, another being 
stood before us whose hard, greedy, sensual visage we 
did not like. A man is called drunk when alchohol 
has stupified his senses; and why not, with equally 
good reason, call a man drunk who has soaked him- 
self in the spirit of false love to such a degree that 
nothing is left of him but a willtul animal? 

The parties in this affair manifestly took advan- 
tage of the absence of Mr. Noyes to draw the family 
into an endorsement of their private matrimonial en- 
gagement. In this move, however, they were un- 
successful. Not a member of the Corporation sym- 
pathized with their course of procedure. Said one 
of them to Mr. Lyvere, while Ciscussing the proprie- 
ty of his course, ‘“‘ What conceivable earthly or hea- 
venly good do you imagine will grow out of such a 
marriage partnership as you are proposing to your- 
self? Both of you invalids; both of you on the 
shady side of forty; both of you having made 
wretched work of the seventh commandment in 
your earlier days; both of you stillin bondage to 
old habits; both of you lacking in veneration and 
teachableness; both of you very much inclined to 
teach, while wholly unfit for the office; both of you 
still carnally-minded, mere babes in Christ, requir- 
ing milk instead of strong meat; both of you great- 
ly needing fathers and mothers to guide you out of 
childish follies. And yet both of you are foolishly 
proposing to double your weaknesses, though adding 
scarcely a single virtue to your strength ; dreaming 
thereby to benefit each other and the cause you pro- 
fess to love. Is not this madness ?” 

But blinded by passion, and no longer master of 
himself, Mr. L. was incapable of seeing the force of 
such reasoning, and incapable of seeing the truth 
when applied to himself. He replied, ‘“ You have fa- 
yored others marrying in the Corporation, and why 
oppose me for doing the same thing ?” “The other 
cases,” it was rejoined, “were very different onés 
from yours, in every respect. In the first place, ‘the 
proposals did not come from the parties themselves, 
but from the head of the Corporation:. In. the see- 





few weeks before she was attempting to mother and 
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idolatrous worship of each other; and in the third 
place, the pairing was so wisely arranged as to se- 
cure the best results in the line of procreation. 
These cases were, therefore, what might properly be 
talled ‘state marriages, brought about for the pri- 
mary benefit of the public weal, to which object the 
parties cheerfully sacrificed personal and egotistical 
considerations ; and they were made the happier in 
the end for so doing. Moreover, as Christ owns all 
things, he owns the institution of marriage, and has 
the right to use it when he pleases, asa servant or a 
battle-axe, with which to hew down offensive institu- 
tions when they stand in the way of his incoming 
kingdom. But he gives no license to use it in the 
service of selfishness.” The Corporation, however, 
labored in vain with the willful lovers. They had 
made up their minds to apply to a magistrate for hy- 
meneal bands to hold together the bundles of good- 
wes, they had imagined were treasured up in each 
other. So with very little commotion, cither within 
or without the Corporation, the parties left us on a 
cruise in the matrimonial seas. 

It may be seen from this and similar examples that 
the highest use that multitudes make of the marriage 
institution, namely, pleasure-seeking, is but slightly 
above that of the establishments in cities, that provide 
for the illegal commerce of the sexes. An institution 
that is constantly liable to such gross abuses, without 
the least power within itself to correct them, must, 
necessarily, as civilization advances, be superseded 
by something that will preserve all that is true, good 
and beautiful, in the legal institution of marriage, at 
the same time that it effectually bars out from the 
inclosure all that is greedy, selfish and diabolical. 

G. ©. 


HOUSE-KEEPING. 

HIS December finds me “ keeping house.” 

I have lived for a long time in the O. C., 
where we can be said neither to keep house nor 
to board. We may go to dinner there month 
after month without so much as an olfactory in- 
timation of what we are going to have. We may 
find our parlor dusted, and our kitchen swept, and 
our lamps filled, and,a thousand e¢ ceéeras of daily 
comforts attended to, without knowing who has 
done it all; and yet we do not board. We 
also have our morning chores, and next week, in 
the rotation and division of work, we may find 
ourselves toasting bread by morning lamplight, 
or washing dishes after dinner. 

But now I am keeping a little coup of a house. 
Not that I have lost my membership in the O. 
C.—heaven forbid! I am in their service here, 
and I would go to the ends of the earth in their 
service. No, this is a twig of the Community, 
if there are only four leaves on it. It is a sta- 
tion for their convenience. We are three or 
four here, irregularly—one man, who is out part 
of the day ; two, and sometimes three women. 
We also furnish frequent meals to the agents of 
the O. C. on their business routes. The house 
is small, containing two pleasant sitting-rooms, 
a dining-room and kitchen, with sleeping-rooms 
up stairs. I say two sitting-rooms instead of a 
parlor and sitting-room, for I detest a parlor, 
and will never have that tomb like apartment in 
my house. I will never have a carpet that I am 
afraid to let the sun shine on, or furniture that 
is too nice for every day. Misers hoard their 
money for their heirs, and I cannot help think- 
ing that some housekeepers save their parlor 
for their own funeral. Your house may be a 
splendid pile of architecture, but if the greater 
part of it is darkened by close blinds, and ap- 
pears uninhabited, its beauty is cold and dead. 
It strikes me with furereal gloom. Give me 
rather a small house all occupied, entirely ani- 
mated with the presence of busy, happy life. The 





Commune will naturally have this beauty of life 
added to whatever architecture the genius of 
Communism may develop. Go out of an eve- 
ning, and the village houses are half dark— 
their outlines obscure; but the Commune is 
lighted from front to the remotest wing; one 
would say it was a grand illumination. It is full 
of soul. There is too much body for the soul 
in many houses, if we judge by their opacity. 

But to come to the point I started for, on this 
pencil excursion ; the economies of association 
in the department of women’s work are magni- 
fied in my eyes every day that I keep this di- 
minutive establishment. Two women may keep 
doing here all day, if they carry out the custo- 
mary programme of three regular meals and 
are punctilious in all the details of tidy house- 
keeping. To get a breakfast for three, the 
steps we have to take and the manipulations we 
have to make, are very fewg less than would serve 
to get a breakfast for three times three. If we 
have potatoes, four or five will be enough, but 
we must get our pan and go down cellar for 
them, and we must stoop to the oven as many 
times for them as for twenty more. If we 
have griddle-cakes we cannot omit one of the 
least of the ingredients, and it is getting these 
together that makes the work. Then the one 
who fries the cakes would choose to fry fora 
dozen waiting plates rather than two. To 
make the coffee for our breakfast is the same as 
for a full table; and so, to spread the cloth, put 
on the sugar and cream, and castor and bread 
and butter, &c. So to clear off the table; and 
when we come to wash the dishes, though we 
do not have so many cups and saucers and 
knives and forks, we have almost as many pots 
and kettles and frying-pans and tin dishes as 
would be got about for a respectable meal. 
Then we have the dining-room to sweep and the 
kitchen to sweep, the buttery to put in order, 
the sink and stove to clean, all the same as if a 
large fainily had separated from the breakfast 
table. The sitting-room grate needs as much 
attention as if a dozen of us had parted to our 
rooms last night. On the whole I conclude 
that four women could keep house for a family 
of twelve, including themselves, as well as two 
women could keep house for a family of three 
including themselves. 

We here get our time for study ( which is set 
above dinner in the O. C.), by omitting one of 
the regular meals ( extemporizing a lunch for 
the third) and by having our washing and part 
of our baking done at the mother Commune. 

New Haven, Dec. 1866. H. 


A TRIP TO NEW HAVEN. 

HE morning was bright and clear, and the 

coldest of the season. Jack Frost had been 
wonderfully busy during the night, playing his 
antics, and converting the pools of water that 
stood in the road, into all manner of fanciful 
shapes; and as the sun made its appearance 
over the eastern hills, shedding its bright rays 
on the surrounding objects, the spangles of frost 
that hung thickly on the grass and shrubbery, 
glittered and shone in every direction like so 
many tiny mirrors. The shallow ponds in the 


meadows, and pools by the road-side were per- 
fectly glare, and my mind involuntarily wander- 
ed back to my boyhood days, when, after the 
first cold nights of winter I delighted at early 





dawn, with skates in hand, to skip away over 
the fields to some pond, there to enjoy an 
hour at the most fascinating of boyish sports, 
The frogs (that were but yesterday croak- 
ing merrily in their liquid element), were now, 
I could imagine, looking up througa their icy 
windows, and wondering what demi-god had 
so suddenly converted their habitations into 
glass-like palaces. Jogging briskly on in my 
easy, democratic wagon, over roads that are al- 
ways in a passable condition, still other scenes 
presented themselves to my view. Just now 
the iron horse is seen on the vopposite side of 
the valley, belching forth volumes of white 
breath, as he whirls along with the ponderous 
train, and leaving behind a long trail of white 
smoke, that slowly rises and disappears in the 
brightness. Next I have a splendid view of the 
Quinnipiac, as it courses its way through six 
miles of salt meadow. The tide is full, and the 
water stands on a level with the meadows; and 
as the rays of the bright morning sun strike 
the surface at an angle of thirty-five degrees, 
the water sparkles and glitters like burnished 
silver. A little farther on, and East Rock (the 
mate of West Rock, which was the hiding-place 
of the regicides) looms up in the distance, its 
dark summit shaded with evergreens, and con- 
trasting rather gloomily with the surrounding 
brightness. 

By this time the farmers along the road were 
astir, and marshaling their huge ox teams for 
the business of the day. It was amusing to see 
the drivers with some fifteen feet of whip-stalk, 
plus four or five feet of lash, bring their teams 
into place. I have been accustomed all my life 
to associate ox-teams with a new country ; and 
on coming here I was surprised to learn that in 
one of the oldest States in the Union, the princi- 
pal teams are oxen. Well, the inhabitants of 
Connecticut are an economical people, and the 
use of ox-teams, is one of their modes of saving. 
In the first place, ox-teams do not cost so much 
money as horse-teams ; the expense of keeping 
them is less, and if by accident an ox gets injured, 
he is readily turned into beef without loss. 

My load to New Haven consisted of apples, 
apple-pie, bread, milk, &c. &c., for family use— 
for we have a dependency there which stands in 
need of such things. After discharging my 
cargo, 1 proceeded to do some business down 
town. The universal cry among merchants and 
dealers was, “ Dull times; nothing doing!” and 
I judged they were having a general time of the 
blues. It is singular that business-men cannot 
be cheerful and happy, unless they are continu- 
ally shuffling the almighty dollar. About the 
only cheerful-iooking faces I saw, outside of our 
own circle, were those of a soap-boiler and a ne- 
groman. ‘The soap-boiler was, perhaps, con- 
gratulating himself on having a good business, 
and that it would continue so as long as peo- 
ple insisted on having achange of linen. From 
the expression of the negro’s countenance, as he 


called out to his chum, “ Gib my lub to all ob 
de folks up dar,” I concluded that the world was 
all right to him, no matter how things stood in 
the financial market. My return-trip, though 
not offering much that was new, was even more 
agreeable than that of the morning. The bright 
sun had dissipated the frost in the atmosphere, 
and left the air pure and delightful. us a 
twelve-mile ride to New Haven, and back, on a 
bright New England-day, is a pleasure very 
highly appreciated by one individual at least. 
H, T. 
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THE PEAR BLIGHT. 


HE causes of this malady have probably 

baffled the skill of the horticulturist, more 
than the diseases of all other fruit-trees toge- 
ther. There is indeed something mysterious 
about it. We readily see how a tree can be 
killed by a hard winter, or a summer’s drouth, 
or by the attacks of the borer ; but to see a tree, in 
mid summer, that has made a vigorous growth, 
and is perhaps loaded with fruit, suddenly wither 
up and die, is to witness a fact not easily ac- 
counted for. 

Our fruit men at Oneida, have a practice of 
going over their pear orchards in August and 
September, to cut off the parts affected, in or- 
der to prevent the spread of the malady by the 
action of the sap, and to improve the unsightly 
appearance which a blighted tree presents.— 
This job the past season fell to me. So, arming 
myself with a pruning-knife and saw, a bottle 
of shellac varnish, a note-book and pencil, I went 
through the pear-orchards, examining carefully 
every tree. 

The number of pear trees on our grounds at 
the present time, is nine hundred and sixty-two. 
These are divided into three orchards. The 
first one has five hundred and fifty-two trees, 
embracing nearly all the leading varieties; dwarfs 
and standards are in about equal proportions. 
Most of this orchard was set fifteeen years ago, 
and the remainder eight. It is on a level pla- 
teau, about twelve feet above the Oneida Creek. 
The soil is a clayey loam, intermixed with lime- 
stone gravel. It is quite wet in the fall and 
spring months, but so level, that no attempts 
have been made to underdrain it. In this or- 
chard, I found seventy trees affected with the 
blight. Six were dead, ten had lost half their 
tops, and the rest from one to half-a-dozen 
branches apiece. 

The next orchard, seventy or eighty rods from 
this, is on land a little higher, and slightly rolling. 
The soil is a clay loam, resting on clay and 
quicksand, and is well underdrained. The 


number of trees, is three hundred ; the most of 


them were set six years ago. I found here 
but three trees that were touched with the blight, 
and these very slightly, each losing but one 
small branch. 

The third orchard is on rolling land, a trifle 
higher than the others. The soil is a fine sandy 
loam, and so dry that it needs no underdraining. 
There are one hundred and ten trees here, which 
have been set from eight to nine years. Not 
one was affected with the blight, and I saw no 
signs that they ever had been. 


I am aware that these observations, made in 
a single season and in one locality do not afford 
conclusive evidence that the pear blight is caused 
by alow damp soil. But the inference is cer- 
tainly strong; and I should not risk an or- 
chard on such a soil, unless it could be well un- 
Aerdrained. 

0. C., December, 1866. 


B. B. 


ON PILLOWS. 

UCH has been said, and justly too, in favor of 
husk-beds, but we hear little or nothing about 

the best material for pillows. Jacob had a splendid 
dream on his stone pillow. The Chinese are said to 
thrive well on their wooden pillows. Then we read 
that Dayid’s image laid its dainty head on goat’s hair. 
The young Highland chieftain that rolled up a snow- 
ball for a pillow, certainly showed wisdom in desir- 


the snow-ball out and call him a feather-bed soldier 
for indulging in sucha luxury. Now as snow-balls 
are not always at hand on hot sultry nights, might we 
not borrow the coats of the well harvested oat, which 
make a tolerably good pillow and which are in good 
keeping with the inner robes ofcorn? Yetnature has 
provided a better material still, in the everlasting 
daisy ( Gnaphalium polycephalum) that grows common 
in many an old pasture. This is sweet, clear, elastic, 
and every way desirable—a garland on which the 
head may repose, awaiting bright dreams. There is 
nothing goosey about it. The white flowers only are 
used. Please try them before another winter sets in 
and the last flowers of summer are gone. Cc. E. 





The monster building is of an oblong form, 
with rounded corners, coliseum-like, and covers 
forty acres. It consists, in fact, of eight hollow 
elliptical structures, one within another, “ wheel 
within wheel,” connected by galleries and cor- 
ridors, and united by one vast iron roof, stretch- 
ing overall. The inmost area, at the center, is 
a magnificent garden of trees, flowers, shrub- 
bery, pools, fountains, cascades, statuary, and 
illustrations of the architecture of all nations, 
in the form of bowers, cloisters, offices, ete. It 
has a suspended roof of iron and glass, and oc- 
cupies an acre and a quarter of ground. The 
trees in this space—where, six months ago, there 
was not a green thing—have been transplanted 
at full size, and the total number here and else- 
where in the grounds, thus transplanted, is eight 
thousand. 

Sixty grand arches open into this garden 
from the main building around. Between 
them, and opening likewise into the garden, are 
located all the cafes, or refreshment-rooms, dis- 
tributed in the divisions proper to their respec- 
tive nationalities, and will each present the in- 
digenous articles of food, in the characteristic 
styles, of their several countries. 

The interior area is, of course, open to the 
lofty roof; likewise the outermost of the eight 
elliptical structures enveloping it. Two grand, 
transverse avenues—extending to the roof, but 
not continued across the central garden—divide 
the whole pile into four quadrant-shaped sec- 
tions. Twelve intermediate avenues, radiating 
in like manner from the center, three in each 
section, again sub-divide the whole into sixteen 
grand national departments, each covering 
about two and a half acres. Passing from the 
center, outward, through any of these avenues, 
the visitor will inspect thirteen successive de- 
partments of the civilization of that nationality 
assigned to either side of the avenue; the first 
being that of the fine arts, and the second a mu- 
seum of the history of labor, from the rudest 
ages. Following any of the elliptical corridors 
around the building, he will see a single aspect 
of civilization, as presented in diverse forms 
and stages by each of the sixteen nationalities, 
in succession. 

Light, ventilation, warming, cleansing, drain- 
age, ete., are munificently provided. For exam- 
ple, the great gallery for machinery is lighted 
on each side by 260 windows, 520 in all; each 
of which is about 23 feet high and 13 wide. 
The underground galleries beneath all parts of 
the structure, for the various kinds of service 
and communication, are over three miles in 
length; the length of drainage is five miles. 
Air is to be introduced and distributed by means 
of immense steam pumps. 

But the cost of this work is, perhaps, the 
most impressive illustration of its vastness. 
The edifice, it is said, will cost $16,000,000 and 
the transformation of the grounds $6,400,000 
more. It is built entirely of iron and glass, 
except the two inner structures and the grand 
portal, which are of masonry. Six thousand 
workmen have wrought on the iron, two thousand, 
five hundred masons on the foundations, fifteen 
thousand laborers on the grounds, and eleven 
hundred carters and teamsters, with twenty- 
eight hundred horses, have conveyed the ma- 





ing a cool head, although his indignant father did kick 


nearly twenty-five thousand men. And with 
all this inconceivable force, perhaps the greatest 
marvel is that it has been so ably handled as to 
complete the work (so it promises to do) within 
one year from its commencement, and within 
eighteen months from the examination of the 
plans. Of all the trophies of human skill to be 
exhibited there, the French will be able to point 
to this dazzling creation with the highest pride. 
Scientific American. 


STRENGTH OF THE BEETLE.—This insect has just 

astonished me by its vast strength of body. Every 

one who has taken the common beetle in his band 

knows that his limbs, if not remarkable for agility, 

are very powerful; but I was not prepared for so 

Samsonian a feat as that I have just witnessed. 

When the insect was brought to me, having no box 

immediately at hand, I was at a loss where to put it 

till I could kill it; but a quart bottle full of milk be- 

ing on the table, I placed the beetle for the present 

under that, the hollow at the bottom allowing him* 
room to stand upright. Presently, to my surprise, 

the bottle began to move slowly and glide along the 

smooth table, propelled by the muscular power of the 

imprisoned insect, and continued for some time to 

perambulate the surface, to the astonishment of all 

who witnessed it. The weight of the bottle and its 
contents could not have been less than three pounds 
and a half, while that of the beetle was about half 
an ounce, so that it really moved a weight 112 times its 
own. better notion than figures can convey, 
will be obtained of this fact by supposing a lad of 
fifteen to be imprisoned under the great bell of St. 

Paul’s, which weighs 12,000 pounds, and to move it 
to and fro upon a smooth pavement by pushing 

within. —Professor Goss. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 

Wenry Keep, of New York, and Wm. S. Fargo, 
of Buffalo, have been elected President and Vice- 
President of the New York Central railroad. This 
election is looked upon as somewhat of a revolution 
in the management of that road. The capital invest- 
ed in the concern is now over twenty-four millions 
of dollars. Its total revenue the last year was above 
fourteen millions, and its net earnings a little over 
two millions. 


Tue House of Representatives, on Monday the 
10th, by a vote of 127 to 30, passed a Dill providing 
“that in addition to the first or regular times of the 
meeting of Congress, there shall be a meeting of the 
XLth Congress, and of each succeeding Congress of 
the United States on the 4th day of March, the day 
on which the time of each newly elected Congress 
begins ; except that when the 4th of March occurs 
on Sunday, then the meeting shall take place on the 
next succeeding day.” 

A BILL to establish equal suffrage (irrespective of 
color) in the district of Columbia, passed the U. 8. 
Senate on Thursday the 13th inst., by a vote of 32 to 
13. 

THE necessity of having a telegraphic cable from 
the United States to France direct, is said to be much 
talked of by high government officials in Washington, 
as the government does a great amount of corres- 
pondence by telegraph. It is stated that the four 
dispatches sent by Secretary Seward, concerning 
Mexico and Surratt, cost $20,000. 

The Fenian prisoners in Canada, condemned to 
be hanged on Thursday, Dec. 13th, have been res- 
pited until the 13th of March. The letter of Sir 
Frederick Bruce to Mr. Seward announces that the 
final disposition of these cases has been referred 
to the home government. 


Tue END oF THE SLtAve-TRADE.—The following 
passage occurs in the late Report of the Secretary of 
the Navy: 

“ But one slaver has been fitted out on the south- 
ern coast of Africa within the past year, and she has 
been captured on the coast of Cuba with her cargo. 
It was the opinion of prominent officials at Loando, 
including the French Admiral on that station, that 
the slave-trade had expired, and that this blot on civili- 
zation had become at last a matter of history.” 

Another passage in the Report is as follows: 

“The vessels on the West India station were in- 
structed to exercise vigilance in detecting slavers 
and preventing the slave-trade, provided any linger- 
ing remains of that nefarious traffic still existed. 














terials brought in or removed; an army of 








But no captures have been made, and tt is to be hoped 
this infamous trade is extinguished,” 
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FREE LOVE. 
[ Reprinted for the benefit of new subscribers.] 

6 tne terrible combination of two very good ideas 

—freedom and love— was probably first used in 
our writings about eighteen years ago, and originated 
in the Oneida school of socialists. It was however 
soon taken up by a very different class of speculators 
scattered about the country, and has come to be the 
name of a form of socialism with which we have 
but little affinity. Still it is sometimes applied to 
our Communities; and as we are certainly respon- 
sible for starting it into circulation, it seems to be 
our duty to tell what meaning we attach to it, and 
in what sense we are willing to accept it as a desig- 
nation of our social system. 

The obyious and essential difference between mar- 
riage and whoredom may be stated thus: 

Marriage is a permanent union. Whoredom, is a 
temporary flirtation. 

In marriage, communism of property goes with 
communism of persons. In whoredom, tove is paid 
for by the job. 

Marriage makes a man responsible for the conse- 
quences of his acts of love to awoman. In whoredom, 
a man imposes un a woman the heavy burdens of 
maternity, ruining, perhaps, her reputation and her 
health, and then goes his way without responsibility. 

Marriage provides for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of children. Whoredom ignores children as 
nuisances, and leaves thém to chance. 

Now in respect to every one of these points of dif- 
ference between marriage and whoredom, we stand 
with marriage. Free love with us does not mean 
freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; or 
freedom to take a woman’s person and keep our 
property to ourselves; or freedom to freight a wo- 
man with our offspring and send her down stream 
without care or help; or freedom to beget children 
and leave them to the street and the poor-house. 
Our Communities are families, as distinctly bounded 
and separated from promiscuous society as ordinary 
households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of 
marriage, for itis our religion. We receive no mem- 
bers (except by deception or mistake), who do not 
give heart and hand to the family interest for life 
and forever. Community of property extends just 
as far as freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
every dollar of the common property is pledged for 
the maintenance and protection of the women and 
the education of the children of the Community. 
Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, is 
simply impossible in such a social state. Whoever 
will take the trouble to follow our track from the 
beginning, will find no forsaken women or children 
by ‘the way. In this respect we claim to be a little 
ahead of marriage and common civilization. 

We are not sure how fur the class of socialists 
called “ free lovers” would claim for themselves any- 
thing like the above defense from the charge of 
reckless and cruel freedom; but our impression is 
that their position, scattered as they are, without or- 
ganization or definite separation from surrounding 
society, makes it impossible for them to follow and 
care for the consequences of their freedom, and thus 
exposes them to the just charge of licentiousness, 
At all events their platform is entirely different from 
ours, and they must answer for themselves. We are 
not “ free lovers” in any sense that makes love less 
binding or responsible than it is in marriage. 

J. H. N. 





A Untrorm Money Stanparv.—France, Ita- 
ly, Switzerland and Belgium have recently en- 
tered into a convention to regulate the currency 
of their respective governments, and bring it to 
a uniform standard of weight, value and form. 
They agree not to com, nor allow to be coined, 
bearing their impressions and designs, gold 
money in any other forms than those of gold 
pieces of 100f., 50f., 20f.. 10f., and 5f., fixed as 
to weight, values, allowances for loss, and diam- 
eter according to a certain scale. A fixed regu- 
lation allows for wear and loss. The conven- 
tion also fixes the denominations, values, sizes, 
etc., of silver coins, and also restricts the amount 
to be coined by each country to a certain pro- 





portion to their respective populations. The 
distinctive legends of each nation will, of course, 
be retained on their coins, but the value of the 
coins would be identical with those of similar 
denominations belonging to other countries. 
The annoyances of small exchanges would be 
reduced, if not entirely remuved, and the loss 
by brokerage be avoided. 


Rrvatry oF Dutcn Fairy ALPHABET.—A 
Dutchman had two pigs, a large one and a small one. 
The smaller one being the elder, he was trying to 
explain to a customer, and he did it in this wise :— 
“The little pig is the piggest.”. Upon which his 
wife, assuming to correct him, said :—‘‘ You will ex- 
cuse him, he no speak as good English as me; he 
no mean that the little pig is the piggest, but the 
youngest pig is the oldest.” 


Norice.—Considering that every subscriber's Crr- 
CULAR costs us for paper alone seventy-five cents for 
the yearly issue, we shall not be expected to scatter 
it around on free terms except where it is directly ap- 
plied for by persons wishing to read it. When 
therefore persons write to us requesting the Crrcv- 
LAR to be sent to A, B, C, or D, third parties, we 
construe it as a request to send a specimen number 
of the paper only, and do so, if the postage stamp 
for prepayment accompanies the request. For the 
yearly volume each reader must apply for himself. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. G., Penn.—We publish a free paper. There is 
no half-heartedness on our part, and we hope that 
you will be just as whole-hearted in receiving the 
CrrcuLar as a free gift. 

M. G@., Ohio.—Although there are many things in 
your communication to which we can take no excep- 
tion, still it would not be quite advisable for us to 
open our columns to every one who may wish to ad- 
monish our correspondents. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL 
NESS MATTERS. 


VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLar wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 
HISTORY. 


As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, till their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now,*after cighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
= to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 

ew York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt, 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato's 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 


THEORY — BUSI- 





Socrates, becomes practicable, If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. ° 

BUSINESS. 


The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its dumain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Aunouncements: 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Fight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrate, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 335 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present tea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 385 Broadway, N. Y. 





ISEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of va- 
rious brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASINC ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “‘ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt ofthe price named. Address, 
* Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the CircuLar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenzes of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and I of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 





(Tue Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 
office, is now out of print.] 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noves. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 

Tne Trapper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illuetrations 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

The above works are for eale at thie office.] 
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